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MISTRUST; OR, 
BLANCHE AND OSBRIGHT. 
A FEUDAL ROMANCE. 
(From Romantick Tales, by M. G. Lewis, Esq-) 


(CONTINUED.) 
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— Suspicion’s lurking frown and prying eye.”— 
R. P. KNIGHT'S, “ Landscape.” 





THE vizor of Osbright’s helmet was closed, and the ex- 
clusion of air necessarily prolonged his insensibility. When 
he recovered himself, the chapel was vacant, and the lamps 
and torches all extinguished. The total darkness, which 

urrounded him, added to the confusion of his ideas ; anda 
considerable time elapsed, before he could recollect himself 
sufficiently to arrange in their proper order the dreadful cir- 
cumstances, which had just occurred. The image of his 
murdered brother haunted his imagination, and resisted ail 
his efforts to chase it away. Though his own education had 
been received principally at the court of the Bishop of Bam- 
berg, and therefore he had seen but little of the young Jos- 
celyn, that little was sufficient to make him feel an affection 
most truly fraternal for the amiable child. Deeply therefore 
did he regret his loss ; but yet he regretted the circum- 
stances which attended it, even more than the loss itself 
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His father’s horrible curse still rang in his ears ; the sen- 
tence of death pronounced upon hiniedif would have sound- 
ed to him fess dreadful, than the general shout of the incen- 
sed vassals—* Vengeance on the house ol Orrenberg !” 

Bewildered, irresolute, daring scarcely to admit the possi- 
bility of bis father’s solemn assertion being unfounded, and 
heaving many a sigh of anguish over the probable ruin.of all 
his schemes of happiness, did Osbright quit the gallery, and 
pursue his way to the great entrance of the chapel. The 
rota ss Was profound, and he reached the gates with some 

difficulty ; but here he found his | intention of departure com- 
pletely frustrated. During his swoon the doors had been 
carefully locked and barred, and though his strength was 
great, it was still insufficient to enable him to force them 
Open. 

Exhausted with his fruitless efforts, be abandoned the at- 
tempt, and had made up his mind to return to the matted 
gallery, and remain there quietly, till morning should enable 
hi im to regain his liberty ; when ice reco Mected:. that at the 
further extremity of the aisle‘there existed a cell, which ge- 
nerally was es by ne of the brethren of St. John, 
whose office it was to keep the cha pe lin order,and by whose 
care in all ee. the doors had been so carefully se- 
curec d. Thithe rhe | bent his way, hoping to obtain his free- 

lom by the friar’s assistance, and at least certain of finding 
a less damp and unwholesome shelter for the night 
Feeling Ins way oe pillar to pillar he proceeded slowly 


v 


and cautiously. It was not 0B a a ray of light at 


some distance euided his steps, and a low rm urlag voice 
assured him, that the celi was inhabited. He pushed the 
qcoort ntiv Op De A lam) _~ ww ich was | iaced 7D the nook 
ofa narrow gothic win threw its light tall upon the pale 


ice and grey locks of the irlar, WhO was Kn: elir 5 betore a 


Wix, with an immense rosary In at ind, and his eyes 
ixed devoutly upon the Receemer’s countenance. Osbright 
was both too unwell and too impatient to wait for the con- 
clusion of his prayer; he stepped into the cell, and the sound 
of his heavy spurs, which clattered as he trod, roused the 
Mionk irom his devotions. He started up, and looked 


round, amazed at so unusuulan intrusion: Butnosooner did 
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he cast his eyes upon his visitor, than he fell prostrate upon 
the earth before him, loaded him with benedictions, and 
poured forth a profusion of thanks to Heaven, which had 
thought the meanest of its servants worthy of so unnenal and 
distinguished an honour. Osbright had raised his visor for 
the benefit of air; and the singular beauty of his features, 
the no in € xpressi on of his countenance, the svmmetry of his 
Scien and the dazzling brilliance of his armour, made the 
pious brother concluc le, that he was honoured by a celestial 
vision, and that the form, who stood before him, was no other 
than the arch-angel Mich. el. He was so convinced of this, 
that he was on the very point of asking news of the Dragon, 
when the knight haste ned to dissip ate his illusion. 

— Rise, ‘good lather!’ said he; “ 1 am a mortal like 
yoursell, andl what is more, am a mortal, who greatly need 
your assistance. During the late mourntul ceremony, a 
§ 
0 


zdden illness overpowered me: I became insensible ; no 
observed me, and I found myself on my recovery, alone, 
in darkness, and enclosed within the chapel. Doubtless, you 


ssess the means of opening the gate, and can resfore mé to 


>) 


ioerty — 
J ruly can I, my son,” answered the monk ; “ and it 
just that I should be the person to let you out, as I 
person, W ho locked you in so carefully. Mercy on 
poor rold man! [ litele thor ught, that I was locking in any 
.g better than the dead, and myself, and my old raven 
tojo. Butoh! all ye blessed spirits ! you must have been 
ii indeed, sir knight; for the poor child, that count Rudiger 
tore out of its shroud, did not look paler, than 7/ou do at this 
moment. Nay, in truth, it was your paleness which made 
me be so sure of your being a spirit, when I first looked on 
you; for I thought that no living thing could have had a 
countenance so bloodless. Buthow, I stand here talking, 
wien I ought to be doing somewhat to assist vou '—-Here, 
sir Knight!” he continued, at the same time hastening to a 
small walnut-tree cupboard, and spreading his whole store 
of provisions betes the stranger, “here is some refresh- 
ment—here is bread—and fruit—and hard eggs—and here 
is even some venison for you ; for alas, the day! 1 am oid 
and weak, and Abbot has forbidden my fasting and 
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keeping the spare holy diet, which I used, and which I meri 
tokeep. Ah! I shall never have the good fortune to be a 
Saint, nor even a Martyr, heaven help me! but I will not 
murmur at Providence, sinner that {am for sayi: g so! 
Now, good sir Knight, eat, and refresh yourself, for 1 it makes 
my heart bleed to see you look so pale. And sce! I pro- 
test, I had like to have forgotten the best of all! baal 1s 2 
small bottle of a most rare cordial: it was given me by sis- 
ter Radigonda, the fat portress of St. Hildegarde’s, and she 
assured me, that its virtue was sovereign. Now taste it, 
good son, I beseech you! I am sure it will do you service: 
not that I ever tried its good qualities myself ; but sister 
Radigonda has, and she’s a devout person, who (I warrant 
you) knows what’s good. Now taste it, dear sir Knight! 
in the name of St. Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins 
(rest their souls, though nobody was ever lucky enough 
to find their blessed bodies!) I beseech you, now, taste 
ui” 

The benevolent manner of the old man was irresistible. 
Osbright partook of the cordial, and the warmth which im- 
mediately diffused itself through his chilled veins, and the 
glow which it produced upon his cheeks, sufficiently testified 
that sister Radigonda had not said too much in favour of 
her present.—Brother Peter now prest the youth to partake 
of the viands placed before him ; and Os! right, finding that 
his person was tot: ally unknown to the Monk, thought, that 
by engaging him in conversation he might most easily and 
expeditiously, learn the meaning of the melancholy trans- 
actions, which he had just witnessed in. the chapel. Ac- 
cordingly, he took some of the refreshments, which his host 
presented to him, and found no difficulty in leading the con- 
versation to the funeral and its cause ; while on the other 
hand Father Peter, believing his discourse to be directed to 
a stranger, whom curiosity alone had led to the chapel, and 
who had no personal interest in the transaction, felt no hesi- 
tation in answering the questions put to him without cis- 
guise and 3n their fullest extent. 

—*“ You shall hear all that I know, sir Knight,” said the 
old man, and I believe, I know more of the matter than 
mos. ~eople. Indeed, you'll marvel perhaps, how I cam 
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to know so much; but did you remark a young page at the 
t funeral, who sobbed so pitcously, that one heard him in 


spite of the organ? his name is Eugene; he is the Coun- 


tess’s page, and (between ourselves) they do say, thzt he is 
more nearly related to the Count, than law and religion al- 
low of ; but the Count wishes this to be kept a secre t, and 
so [shall not say a syllz ible upoa the subject. Weil! this 
Eugene is an excellent ptous youth, and often comes to the 
chap el, and prays upon his knees for whole hours together 
before the Vi irgin’s image, and emplo} s all the money he 
can procure in purchasing masses in hopes of removing the 
soul of his - r sinful mother out of purgatory—and so he 
used often to bring the poor little murdered Joscelyn to vi- 
sit me in oon celi, and he told me the whole matter exactly, 
as I now tellit you. You must know, sir Knight, that some 
twenty years 2B0, there was an old Count of Frankheim by 
name ‘Je pone mus, who bequeathed his large domains...” 

* Nay, pry Sain my good father,” interrupted Osbright 
sinpetiea iy : eee to the murder at once, and leave 
out the bequest of Count Jeronymus!”—* Leave out the 
bequest :” cried Brother Peter; * Heaven help.us! you 
might as well bid me tell you the story of the F Fall of Man, 
aud leave out the a ap) le ! why, that be quest has made the 
whole mischief ; and into the bargain, sir Knight, I must tell 
my story my own way, or I shall never be atic to tell it at 
all. Well! as I was saying, this Count Jeronymus had but 

one child, a daughter ; and; as his ruling passion was family 
pride (of which, however the present Count has a hogshead, 
. here the oid one had but a drop) he resolved to bestow he? 
hand and his larze domains upon the next heir. Unluckily, 
before his intentions were made known to him, the next heir 
was b para afanced to another. Rudiger of West-Frank- 
heim and his cousin Gustavus of Orrenberg, equally needy 
and equally related to Jeronymus, (only Rudiger was the el- 
est branch) were both suitors to Magdalena, the rich 
heiress of Helmstadt, who at this very “moment chose to 
make her election in favour of the former. Now who was 
puzzled but the old Count‘ what should he do? family 
pride forbad his alienating the patrimony of Frankheim from 
the man who at his death would be the reigning Count ; and 
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yet paternal affection would not suffer him to leave his un. 
offending daughter quite destitute.—-To reconcile these two 
jarring passions, he bequeathed the whole hereditary estates 
to Count Rudiger, and gave his daughter the Lady Ulrica his 


| whole personal property, besides several purchased estates 

hit of considerable value, together with permission to bestow 
v : . . 1p 

bil them and her hand according to her ownfree choice. That 

n choice fell on Gustavus of Orrenberg, who was too greedy 

By i of vi ta to refuse so advantageous a match ; though he 

iy: \) never forgave the Lady Magdalena’s rejection of Sar but 


cherished se cret spite jn his heart against her and his suc- 
cessful rival.’’— 
—* Indeed ! is that quite certain !” 

— Oh! quite, quite! why, Count Rudiger always said 
so himself! though to be sure Gustavus carried himself art- 
fully encugh towards him, and would fain have been on 
fricndly terms at Frankheim. But Rudiger was too pru- 
dent to be deceived, and guest, that all thes e fair speeches 
and mild looks were intended to lull him into a dangerous 
security, til an opp: ortunity should offer of doing him an in- 
jury with impunity.”— 

« And did Gustavus ever be tray any such intention by his 
actions ¢’— 

—“ Oh! blessed Virgin! No, to be sure not! my Jord 
was teo much on his guard to giv e him an opportunity ! ! it’s 
true, the families stili kept up an appearance of being on 
deetek terms, and even isinent¢ but my lord never went to 
the Castle of Orrenberg but well armed and attended, and 
kept an eye of suspicion on every thing that was passing a- 
round him: and when Gustavus returned the visit, he must 
easily have seen by my lord’s looks and manner, that he was 
aware of his being come for no good ; and so he never ven- 
tured to put his evil designs in execution.—But how my old 
| head rambies! I forgot to tell you, that there was a worse 
cause of enmity than their jomt-suit to Magdalena! you 
must know, that when Count Jeronymus found his daugh- 
ter’s choice to have fallen upon Gustavus (who, after Rudi- 
ger, would tnherit the tides of Frankheim) he bethought him- 
self of a way to render the union of that beloved name and 
his large possessions;more durable than ever. According- 
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ly in a clause to his will he enacted, that in case either 
Gustavus or Rudiger should die without heirs, the property 
vhich he had bequeathed to the one, should descend to the 
other undiminished. Neither of them had children at the 
= of the uld Count’s decease ; but within a twelve month 

ifter it, Rudiger fell dé ingerously ill.—He lay for two days 
snaeniable’ : the physicians believed him to be dead: the re- 
port spread over the whole country ; and oh! m what haste 
was unevis to take possession of the castle and its do- 
mains! he came galloping over in all joy, when lo and be- 
hold ! he found our good lord still im the land of the living, 
and was obliged to return home quite chop-fallen! If the 
plague had broken cut among them, it could not have pro- 
duced more sorrow in the castle of Orrenberg than the 
tidings of this recovery !”— 

— Indee -d! who told you that father ©” 

—“ Oh! [ remember, that it was the common report 
throughout Frankheim : I never heard any one say other- 
wise. Well! Sir Knight, Gustavus had scarcely got the 
better of this disappointment when he met with another. 
The Lady Magdalena proved with child, and was safely de- 
livered of a fine boy, who was christened Osbright. When 
Gsustavus heared this, he turned as white as a corpse i 

—‘* How know you that ? did you see him ©” 

—“ I! St. Chrysostom forbid! I never saw the hypocri- 
tical assassin (heaven pardon me for calling him so, who am 
myself so hardened a sinner!) I say, I never saw him in my 
whole life, not I! I would as soon look on Beelzebub in 
person! No,no! I might indeed have seen him once ; but 
{ cast down my eyes, cressed mvself, and passed on. Well, 
the house of Orrenberg comforted itself with thinkiog, that 
Rudiger had but one son, while the Lady Ulrica had borne 
four, besides a daughter. It’s true, Count Rugider’s pru- 
dence had made him send the young Osbright out of the 
reach of their enmity ; but still he might be taken off by a 
thousand natura! accidents. ‘This hope also received its 
death-blow about nine years ago by the birth of a second 
son to Rudiger, this very little luckless Jostely n. Lhe two 
boys incre ased. in bloom and strength, as they increased in 
years; while the Orrenberg children were all weak sickly 
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creatures. One after another, the three eldest sank into the 
grave ; but when about six months ago the fourth boy ex 

pired, and left them with only a daughter and without tines 
of further progeny, Gustavus’s spite and avarice could no 
longer contain itself within bounds. He resolved to re- 
move the objects of his aversion, cost what it might ; aad 
you saw in the mangled body of Speeches the effects of t! iis 


diabolical res¢ ution | Heaven pardon him and me, and all 
sinners, Amen ! 


ee A. 


Ave, that murder, father! that murdet......that is 
what I would fain hear! oh! proceed, proceed, for pity’ 
sake! let me know everv cruel circumstan C€.eeeVen though 
to hear it should break my heart !” 

‘Ah! and that would be a thousand pities, for it 
needs must be a kind heart, to take on so grievously at hear- 
ing a story, in which you have no concere.~=Weil then ' 
you must know, that one morning the Count set forth t 
hunt the hart, and h’s young son pleaded so earnestly to ac 
company him, that the father could not resist his entreaties. 
The sport was excellent ; andin the eagerness of pursuit, 
every one forgot to look after Joscelyn. Atlength the ani- 
mal was taken ; the hanters found themselves ata conside- 
rable distance from home; by degrees they all assembled, 
all except Jocelyn. Now then a hue and cry commenced ; 
the Count was half frantic with apprehensions, and his alarm 
was increased ten fold, when he discovered that the chase 
had beguiled them into the wanes of Orrenberg Away 
rode the hunters, some one way, some another: four of. th: 


most trusty followed Rudiger, an d whtle he made the fo 
rests ring again with the name of foscelyn, thehand of Pre 
es ey in order that the murderer meg ht be a he 

guided him to the place, where the poor child had already 
breathed his last; 1t wasnear a small ae ; oak ground was 
stained with blood, and a huge wound stood gaping upon 
his ivory bosom. earch was mucde for the assassin, who 
(it was evident) could not have gone far, for the body wa 
not vet col 
soned wit! 


ld! and 2 mm; vhose garments were still crim 


intenance pronounced him 


mischief, was found concealed 
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—‘ And what reason had he for......”— 

—‘* Oh! sir Knight, every one guest at the reason, as 
soon as. Martin (the Count’s Squire) exclaimed, that he 
knew the assassin, and that he was one of the Count of Or- 
renberg’s domestics. ‘The villain too knew in whose pre- 
sence he was, and addressing Count Rudiger by his name, 
he fell on his knees, and entreated him notto hurt him; a 


sure proof of his being conscious of some crime, else why 


should he have been apprehensive of receiving hurt, sir 


Knight? Well! he could not deny his belonging to Gus- 
tavus, but for a long time he persisted in swearing, that he 
found the child already insensible in the wood, and that the 
blood had stained his clothes, while conveying him to the 
rivulet, in hopes that by bathing his face with water, he might 
restore him to his senses. “Truly the. fellow was artful 
enough, and made out a good plausible story ; but Rudiger 
was not easily to be deceived. He had the villain conveyed 
to the castle of Frankheim, and there proper means were 
taken for oatentey from him a confession of the truth.” — 
And what was that confession ?”— 

—‘ Exactly what every one expected; that be had babe 
commanded to murder the child by his master, Gustavus of 
Orrenberg.”-— 

—‘ He confest it ?”—Almighty powers !—Are you sure, 
that he confest it --~ 

— Sure of it! why, alas-the-day ! I heard him say it 
with my own ears. He was asked by the Count—“ who 
sethim on to commit murder’—and I heard him answer 
as plain as I now hear you—* Gustavus of Orrenberg.” 

—*‘* Is it possible!” exclaimed Osbright in agony. His 
last lingering hope was now destroyed, and with all his anx- 
sety to believe Gustavus innocent, he found himself unable 
to exclude the irresistible conviction of his guilt. 

Ah! it is but too certain !’ resumed the Friar with 
a deep sigh ; “one would willingly disbelieve the existence 
of such villainy, but I heard the assassin own it mysedf ; and 
a hardened sinner he was! in spite of all my pious exhor- 
tations to repentance, not a word weuld he confess, though I 


begged him with tears in my eyes ; for wicked as he was, 


it almost broke my heart to see the tortures which he en- 
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dured, and all out of his own obstinacy ! Since the very mo. 
ment that he made the desired confession, my lord ordered 
him to be taken front the rack, though it was then but to lit. 
tle purpose.” — 

—* Therack!” exclarmed Osbright, seizing the old man’s 
hand with a convulsive grasp ; “* was it then only on the rack, 
that he made this confession ?”— 

—‘ No truly ; till Count Rudiger had recourse to torture, 
not a syllable would he utter, but : assertions of his own n and 
his master’s innocence. Nay, even when he was actually on 
the rack, he persisted in his obstinate falsehood. He had 
already remained there so long, that he was scarcely un- 
bound, before he breathed his last, poor sinful wretch! Hea- 
ven pardon him and take him to its mercy ?” 

Now then the heart of Osbright again beat freely. —_ It is 
true, the death of his brother made that heart the abode of 
oesP sorrow ; but to banish from it the belief that Gustavus 

vas the boy’s assassin, was to relieve it from a burden of in- 

supportable agony. ‘Phat belief grew weaker with every 
question, which he put to brother Peter; he found, that 
while in possession of his strength and faxciliedes the suppos: 
ed culprit had most strenuously denied all knowledge of ‘the 
crime ; that the excess of toriure alone had forced trom him 
the declaration, that Gustavus of Orreuberg had any concern 
in it; that the name of Gustavus had been suggested by the 
prejudices of the suspictous and already exasperated father ; 
and that the whole confession was comprised in the mere 
pronoyncing that name, w hen the speaker was seduced into 
uttering it by the certainty of immediate release from tor- 
tures the most excrutiating. Osbright had been educated 
at a distance from his family, and his mind therefore had not 
ambibed the p1 ‘cjudices, which made the Count of Orrenberg 


be considered as*an incarnate fiend throughout the domawis 


of Frankhe His Ihberal nature inclined him to wish ail 
hearts to be as pure and as benevolent as his own; and _ his 
yudgment was both too candid and too keen to mistake as- 
sertions for prools ,or tobe deluded by the artful colouring, 
in which Be judice ever paints the actions of a detested ob- 
ject. In defiante therefore of all his father’s endeavours, he 


had resulved to suspend his opinion of Gustavus, even whi 
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his character was a matter of indifference to him: but now 
that the dearest of all interests made him wish to find him 
worthy, to have found him so deeply culpable would have 
wrung with excess of tortur’e the most susceptible fibres of 
his heart. 

On reflection, he found, that his plans must be delayed 
till the innocence of Gustavus in this bleody business could 
be fully cleared to the satisfaction of Count Rudiger and of 
all Germany ; and he silently vowed never to know rest, till 
he had proved that innocence, and ascertained, beyond the 
power of doubting, the real name of the monster, whose 
dagger had sent the blooming Joscelyn to an untimely grave. 

But how was he to commence his enquiries? Brother 
Peter was so fully convinced of the guilt of Gustavus, that 
his answers to Osbright’s questions, only served to mislead 
his search, instead of furnishing the unraveiling clue ta this 
mystery of iniquity. The youth anxiously desired to talk 
over the business with some unprejudiced person ; and for 
this purpose he resolved to depart immediately for the Cas- 
tle of Sir Lennard of Kleeborn. This worthy Knight was, 
in spite of their alienation, considered equally asa friend by 
the two families of Frankheim and Orrenberg ; Qsbright 
had seen enough of his character, during his last visit at his 
father’s, to feel for him the highest esteem and reverence ; 
and ‘he resolved to lay his difliculties, his hopes, and his fears 
before this excellent man without disguise, and entreat his 
assistance in forwarding the one and removing the others. 

The moon shone bright ; in defiance of the Friar’s en- 
treaties he resolved not to wait for morning, since grief and 
anxiety would have prevented sleep from visiting his couch. 
However, being anxious to avoid the presence of Count Ru- 
diger till the first emotions of grief for the loss of his child, 
and of passion against the house of Orrenberz, should have 
subsided, he requested the Monk to allow him to find hos- 
pitality within his cell on the succeeding night, when (as he 
said) his affairs would necessitate his being in the chapel’s 
neighbourhood. His request being readily granted, he 
charged the old man to conceal his visit from every one ; 
and then having enforced his charge, by a considerable pre- 
sent to be appropriated te the use of Brother Peter’s patron 
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Saint, Osbright vaulted upon his courser, whom fidelity had 
detained near the chapel, and whose frequent neighing had 
already announced his impatience at the absence of bi; 


3 


‘Lord. 


{ To be continued. ) 
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THE ESSAYIST.—Number 2, 
ON THE DUTY OF PARENTS. 


ONE of the most important duties of man, and upon 
which much responsibility rests, is that of a parent. The 
welfare and happiness of society greatly depends upon the 
correct discharge of this duty. 

The effect of correct early impressions, is universally grant- 
ed. Habits, dispositions, and sentiments which are acquired 
in early life, make a deep impression, and are difficult to 
erase. It therefore calls for all the care, and attention of 
parents, properly to manage and instruct their children, and 
togive a temper and disposition to their infant minds, that 
will render them happy in themselves, and useful and wor- 
thy members of society, in maturer age. It is a duty which 
should be pleasing to every parent, and one which he owes 
to the community, to instruct and lead his children in the 
path of virtue, and to nip in thé bud, every appearance of 
vice and impropriety. 

All the trouble, care, and anxiety of the parent in im- 
proving the mind of his child. is fully compensated, when he 
sees, that his instructions have been attended to, and that 
his child acts his part in the world, correctly an4 honour- 
ably. 

The affection of the parent for the child, is deeply im- 
planted in human nature, and strongly exhibited even in its 
rudest and most uncultivated situation. It is a feeling more 
powerful than any other ; and from which is derivéd much 
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of the pleasure, and of the misery of life. . It therefore be- 
comes important, that every parent should seriously. consi- 
der the best method of directing his affection, so as to se- 
cure comfort. and pleasure to himself, and advantage to _ his 
children, Affection too often degenerates into weakness, 
and by causing parents to grant too much indulgence to their 
children, counteracts the end for which it was given to hu- 
man nature—the proper management of children, when too 
young to direct themselves. ‘Lhe mind of youth, weak and 
inexperienced, is liable to many temptations, which lead to 
errors that require the correction and reproof of the parent. 
If the parent, through a false idea of affection, overlook 
these errors, and suffer them to pass unnoticed, they will 
take deep root, and render useless the best instructions. It 
requires the greatest care to avoid shewing too much indul- 
gence to children. The bias of nature leans to this weak- 
ness, and many parents exhibit it, when they think they are 
exercising a correct natural feeling towards their offspring. 

I am, by no means, an advocate for severity towards chil- 
dren, nor do I consider it necessary, for the purpose of re- 
straining them fromevil. Itdestroys the temper and spirit 
of their minds, and renders them dull and inactive, They 
soon lose confidence in their parents, and learn to conceal 
from them the smallest offences, In order to render effec- 
tual the instruction of children, it is necessary that the pa- 
rent acquire their love and confidence, by a mild and’ gentle 
treatment. Then by informing them what is correct to be 
done, and what to be avoided, they will adopt a system of 
conduct proper and commendable. They will avoid what 
they are instructed to consider an evil, through the fear of 
lesing the affection and kind treatment of their parents. 

An uniformity of temper and conduct should always be 
preserved towards children. They should be corrected and 
reproved for every real fault, and candidly commended for 
every correct act. Instead of pursuing this course, many 
parents will at one time, excuse real offences which deserve 
correction, and at another, severely punish the most trivial 
error. 

There is an error into which parents very frequently fall, 
and which is,attended with very pernicious consequences. I 
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mean parizal favour to some of their children. This arises 
from the weakness of human nature, and a want of reflection 
upon its evil effects» A parent conceives some real or fan- 
cied superiority in one of his children over the others, and a- 
dopts him as his favourite. The child discovers that he is 
more indulged than the other children ; and soon learas to 
take advantage of this partiality in his favour. The best dis- 
position may be thus destroyed. The weak mind of a child 
is unable to resist the effects of this indulgence. He becomes 
elated with haughtiness and pride ; assumes a false idea of 
consequence and superiority ; and loses his temper in pee- 
vish fretfulness, when any of his wishes are denied to him. 
The parent is blinded by a wrong directed affection, and 
cannot see in their proper light, the offences of the child ; 
but suffers them to pass unnoticed and uncorrected The ill 
conduct of the child at last convinces the pareut of his error : 
But it 1s then too late. He has lost the power which he had 
over his child. His correction is then considered, the effecte 
of a change of affection, and has no avail in reclaiming the 
child from his evil ways. This error should therefore be 
carefully avoided by every parent. They should, shew the 
same love, the same affection, to all their children. They 
are all equally thefr care. Thev should refrain from shewing 
partial favour to any of them, as they would from plaeing 
vipers in their bosoms. 


A remarkable instance of the force of habit. 


THE celebrated John Ernest de Biron, Duke of Cour- 
jand, was the son of a goldsmith, and was destined by his 
father for the profession of a notary. Having acquired all 
the knowledge necessary for this employment, he began to 
be tired of living in a small courtry town, and resolved to 
take the first opportumty of quitting it. Baron de Goertz 
happening to stop at that town on account of the unexpected 
death of his secretary, Biron had an opportunity of offering 
his services to him, and the Baron being taken with his per- 
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son and accomplishments, carried him along with him to 
Stockholm, where the knowledge he-had in different languages, 
and his readiness’ in reading and copying all kinds of charac- 
ters, rendered him extremely serviceable to his employer. 
As he had been accustomed from his infancy to handle old 
charters, titles and deeds, most of them on parchment, he 
had contracted a habit of always beeping some of them in 
his mouth while he was writing, and however disagreeable 
the taste may be supposed, he insensibly found great plea- 
sure In it, as happens to those who accustom themselves to 
chew tobacco. This habit becoming a strong desire, he 
was never without some bits of old vellum in his pocket, 
which he cut properly for chewing, and as his various occu- 
pations placed him continually in the midst of abundance of 
public writings, he easily found enough to gratify this sia- 
gular passion. 

One day, while employed in the office of Baron de Goertz 
upon some dispatches of importance, his appetite for parch- 
ment was awakened, and having observed a piece quite «o- 
vered with smoke lying on the corner ofa table, without far- 
ther reflection he put it be:ween his teeth, that he might in- 
dulge himself.in sucking its delicious juice ; ; but beifg intent 
upon his business, the pleasure he enjoyed made him forget 
what he had to fear. After three or four hours application, 
hnding himself more at leisure, he perceived not only that 
he had the peasant: still in his mouth, but that having 
chewed ‘it-so long and without mercy, he had reduced it to 
such a state that it was entirely defaced and disfigured. 
Having opened it with great eagerness to see what it con- 
tained, he was greatly surprised and alarmed to discover by 
afew of the characters which had escaped the ravage of his 
teeth, that it was a piece of the uthhost importance respect- 
ing Livonia, which was the subiect of a very warm dispute 
between the King of Sweden and the Czar Peter. Assoon 
as he found his mistake, he gave himself up for lost ; his 
imagination could not devise any excuse, and he was plung- 
ed into the utmost despair, when his master entered 
the apartment. The Baron found him with the fatal parch- 
ment still in his hand, and, thinking that he perceived in his 
countenance and looks ex xtraordinar ry signs of embarrass- 
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ment, curiosity prompted him to enquire into this mystery ; 
but he was greatly astonished, when in casting his eyes upon 

the parchment, he discovered by several marks that it was 

one of the most important and wecessary picces in his posses- 

sion. ‘The first emotions of his passion not permitting him 

to make any enquiry, or to hear the excuses of his secretary, he 

concluded that Biron had been bribed by the Muscovite mi- 

nister to betray him, he therefore loaded him with reproaches 
and instantly ordered him to be conducted to jail. 

When Biron was at liberty to refiect upon his misfortune, 
though he could find nothingthat rendered him really guilty, 
the presumption against him being of such a nature that it 
could never be construed into a proof, he conceived that his 
ruin was inevitable, and he thought less of vindicating him- 
“a than of preparing for his last moment. | However, as a 

andid acknowledgment of his fault could not be in the least 
orotic to him, he resolved to relate the whole affair sim- 
ply, though he had little hopes that his judges would believe 
him to be sincere. Four of the most venerable senators of 
Stockholm, after reproaching him with his crime, exhorted 
him to make a full confession of the correspondence he had 
kept up with the Muscovites ; but all they could draw from 
him was an account which he gave with tears in his eves, of 
the manner in which he acquired a habit of chewing old 
parchment, However weak this defence might appear, his 
on simple and unaffected air made a strong impression on one of 
| the old senators, whose experience enabled him to distinguish 
mh the signs of innocence and integrity. xumining him with 
BS more minuteness, he remarked, that while writing his depo- 
me) sition, and intent upon giving answers to the questions which 
were asked him, he stretched out his hand every now and 
: | ; then towards a writing desk which was upon the table, and 
lrew from it several slips of old parchment with which it was 
lined, and by a kind of motion that appeared to be habitual, 
i put them into his mouth. ‘This circumstance made the se- 
ft. nator conclude, that there was more probability in his rela- 
| tion, and on that account he interrogated him respecting his 
i birth, and the force of this habit, and desired him to mention 
| some instances of it, and to prove them. Happily for the 
prisoner, he had in his pockets a grat number of small roils” 
: 
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of parchment, which he instantly produced. Their shape 
and their smell both agreeing with the idea which he had gi- 
ven of them, the senator from being his judge became his 
defender, and his character being established by other testi- 
monies respecting his conduct and connections, Baron de 
Goertz was among the first to solicit for his liberty and par- 
tlon. 

However, whether it was that he feared lest his weakness 
should again expose him to some new embarrassment, or that 
he was disgusted with the singularity of this adventure, he 
dismissed him from his service, after rewarding him liberal- 
ly for what he had done. As there was little probability 
that a man rejected by the ministry in so publick a manner, 
would find any opportunity of establishing himself in Sweden, 
the unfortunate secretary determined to quit it, and retiring 
to Courland, where his disgrace was not known, he engage 
ed himself with the first man of business that chose to em- 
ploy him. Fortune, who still conducted him by the hand, 
introduced him tothe Receiver-general of Mitau, a man 
fond of pleasure, and who for some time had been ‘looking 
for an expeditious writer, who might ease him of his burden 
and take upon him the principal fatigue of his laborious oc- 
cupation. Finding that Biron was every way suited for his 
purpose, he received him as his secretary,and in this new 
employment he displayed so much skill and assiduity, that he 
gained the aflection ot his master ; but he still retained that 
fatal habit which had ruined himin Sweden. The Recciver 
having one day settled his accompts, returned with a re- 
ceipt signed by the Duke of Courland ; and considering it 
as a thing of the utmost importance, especially as his ene- 
mies had taken advantage of his turn for gaiety, to accuse 
him of dishonesty and dissipation, he delivered it to his se- 
cretary, enjoiaing him to lay it up, and to preserve it with 
great care. 

Though this paper had not those qualities which could 
excite his old appetite for parchment, nevertheless as_an in- 
terval of some years had effaced the remembrance of his 
former disgrace, through absence of mind and the force of 
habit, he put it between his teeth, which in a little time en- 
tirely destroyed the Duke’s name, in which all the value of 
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the paper consisted. The secretary was not long in disco- 
vering his errour, but it was too late to repair it. He cor- 
ceived it to be of greater importance than it really was ; and 
recollecting his adventure at Stockholm, was fully convinced 
that he was about to be exposed to the same danger. A 
little reflection, however, enabled him to profit by the past. 

A suspicion of treachery being what he had chiefly to dread, 

he resolved to anticipate, by an open confession, any enquiry 

that his master might make, and in. the hopes of exciting 
compassion, and of meeting with greater indulgence, he be- 
gan by relating the unlucky event which had obliged him to 

leave Sweden. 

The Receiver readily comprehending the cause of his 
misfortune,and considering it only as a subject of laughter, 
because he was certain of easily repairing the loss, took plea- 
sure in prolonging a scene which appeared to him highly lu- 
dicrous. At lengthafter comforting him by fresh testimo- 
nies of his confidence, he thought only of pursuing such 
measures with the court as were necessary for his own secu- 
rity, and in the account which he gave the Duke of all the 
circumstances of the affair, he did so much justice to the 
merit of his secretary, that the Duke was inspired with a 
desire of seeing him. His figure, and the conversation of a 
few moments, procured him the esteem of that Prince, and 
this daily increasing, he at length succeeded his master, by 
the favour of Anne Ivanowna, his spouse, whose favour he 
had gained by his great ability and talents.“ 

* John Ernest de Biron, or rather Biren, w was made duke 
of Courland, in 1737, by the interest of the Czarina Anne, 
niece of Peter the Gre eat, and widow of Frederick W liam, 
the former Duke. Being a great favorite with that Princess 
she appointed him at her dle ath, Regent of Russia; but in 
$74.1, he was disgraced, and condemned to lose hie ei 

This rigorous sentence was, however, mitigated, and he wa 
banished into Siberia. In 1762, heowas recalled by hase 
Kil. and the year following was put in possession of his 
Duchy, the investiture of which, his son received from the 
King of Poland, in 17¢ OS. Biron died on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1773, at the age of eighty-twaa 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—wNumber 1. 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY. 


Huntingdon County is situated in the heart of the State of 
Pennsylvania, about eighty miles north of the Maryland line. 
It is bounded onthe East, and South-east by the counties of 
Mifflin, and Franklin ; on the South by Bedford, on the 
West by Cambria, and on the North by Centre counties. 
Although the face of the Country is much broken by Moun- 
tains and Hills, vet there are many rich and fertile vallies 
which yield to industry abundant crops of Wheat, Rye, In- 
dian-corn and other grain. Of these vallies the principal 
are, Aughwick, Woodcock, Shavers-creek, Harts-log, Sink- 
ing, Morrison’s Cove, Frankstown and Warrior-mark. The 
whole county is divided into fifteen townships, viz. Hun- 
tingdon, West, Morris, Franklin, Frankstewn, Allegheny, 
Warrior-mark, Union, Barree, Woodberry, Springfield, 
Hopewell, Tyrone, Dublin and Shirley. ‘The whole number 
of acres of Land in the County, is 604,944 ; of these 312,678 
acres are occupied and the remaining 292,266 acres are un- 

seated. The taxable inhabitants by the last Census, are 
2,850 andon the estimate of six toa family the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants will be 17,100. The County was first or- 
ganized in the year 1787 ; sends two members to the House 
ot Representatives, and together with the County of Mifflin, 
forms a district, sending one member to the Senate of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

This county is extremely well watered ; besides fine and 
large springs attached to each farm, there are many streams 
suitable for any machinery conducted by water. The prin- 
cipal of these is the Juniata river, composed of three prin- 
cipal branches : ‘The Frankstown branch which rises in the 
Gaps of the Allegheny Mountain ; the little Juniata, which 
after receiving anumber of tributary streams, unites with the 
former about six miles west of the Borough of Huntingdon ; 
and the Rays-town branch, which after passing through the 
county of Bedford, joins the stream ef the two former 
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branches about three miles below the Borough of Hunting- 
don, and all three compose the main river Juniata, emptying 
into the Susquehanna about fifteen miles above H arrisburgh, 
This stream is navigable for Boats from nearly the western 
houndary of the county, thus affording an easy mode of con- 
vevance of all the surplus produce of the Farmers, to the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Markets. 

Of the internal improvement of the County some idea may 
be formed on consideration of the following enumeration of 
the works of publick benefit There are 47 grist-milis ; 66 
saw-mills ; 4 fulling mills ; 2 powder-mills ; 2 hemp mills ; 
1 slitting and'rolling mill; 1 paper mill; 1 oil mill; three 
furnaces ; 5 forges; 1 tae for the manufactory of sicel ; 
135 distilleries ; 15 tanyards ; 2 breweries and 3 machines 
for carding and spinning cotton and wool; one other fur- 
nace and forge are now building. 

The seat of Justice of the county, is the Borough of Hun- 
tingdon, ‘This Town is situated on the West side of stand- 
ing Stone Creek and on the north bank of the Frankstown 
branch of the river Juniata, immediately at the point of the 
disembogueing of the creek into the river. ‘The number of 
dwelling houses in the Borough is 125, and on the estimate 
of six to a family the whole number of. inhabitants. will be 
750. The Borough was incorporated in the year 1796, un- 
der the direction of three Burgesses, and a Town council, 
composed of seven members. In pursuance of an act of the 
corporation passed in the year 1808, the Streets have been 
curbed, and pravelied, which giv es sd an uniformity, clean- 
liness, and beauty seldom seen in the villages of the Wes- 
tern country. The dwelling houses are chiefly built of 
Logs, weather-boarded, and painted, so that they have the 
appearance of well constructed frame houses. A number of 
fine, large. and commodious brick houses have been erected 
within these few years past. The public buildings are a 
county Court House, and attached offices ; a Gaol ; a Ger- 
man Lutheran Church,a German Presbyterian Church, a 
Meeting house for the Society of Seceders, and a Methodist 
meeting house. The Presbyterians have no building de- 
voted to the worship of the deity ; but as Is customary. 10 
many county Towns, make use of the Court House for that 
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purpose. The number of Episcopaligns is not sufficiently 
large to form a distinct congregation. 

There are many other small towns throughout the Coun- 
ty, the princips alof which, are Shirle: sburgh, Alexandria, 
Petersburgh, Frankstown, Hollidaysburgh, Williamsburgh, 
and Birmingham. 

A few miles north of the Borough of Huntingdon aretwo 
springs, which rise a few Perches apart, known by the name 
of the Warm Springs, possessing valuable medicinal qualities. 
These springs were formerly much resorted to, and proved 
of peculiar advantage to the sick and afflicted, but for a few 
years past, the want of proper accommodations, has prevent- 
ed their being visited. It is understood that arrangements 
will soon be made to render the accommodations both con- 
venient and agreeable to those who wish to visit these springs 
cither for health or pleasure, 

Inquiries into and experiments upon the waters of these 
springs were made by an able Physician, the late Dr. ‘Tho- 
mas Duncan Smith, from which the following particulars are 
extracted : 

“The temperature of these waters found by several fair 
trials on the spot, with a good Thermometor is 64 ‘degrees. 
Their specifick gravity exactly that of pure rain water—the 
taste is soft and smooth: but at first drinking, nothing can 
be discovered in it by an unprejudiced person differing from 
that of other soft water. Some short time after drinking, 
the Saliva is secreted freely, and a taste similar to Tartar 
emetic can very plainly be perceived. They agree perfectly 
well with the‘weakest stomach, and after repeated drinking 
become agreeable. 

Their sensible operation is, they encrease perspiration, 
cause light gentle evacuations by stool, and very copious eva- 
cuations by urine—the last even when taken in smali quan- 
tities ‘They promote appetite and even restore it to those 
who have long laboured under its loss. 

The effects produced by mixing it with variousssubstances 
are: With Marine Vitriolic acids, white Vitriol, Corrosive 
Sublimate, Alum and Volatile Alkali, at first a light pearl 
Glue, which in about two hours grew three or four shades 
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deeper. ‘With Lunar Caustick, a thick muddy -white, which 
fay degress turned black until become entirely of that colour. 

The -mamuiactory-of Iron which certainly will be the sta- 
ple commodity of this county, is rapidly encreasing.” 

Besides the Furnaces and Forges above enumerated, se. 
veral others are now in contemplation, and no doubt speedily 
avill: be erected. ‘he quality of the arom manufactured in 
this County, is nat inferiour to anv in the United States. It 
is generally taken.to the Pittsburgh Market, and thence sent 
down the Ohio, and Mississippi to supply the demands otf 
thatextensive country. “ihe consumption of the internal 
produce of the country occasioned by the Iren-works is al- 
ready very considerable, and there is no hazard in the _pre- 
diction, that inthe course of a few years the increase of these 
manufactories will affor d a permanent market to the far- 
mers for all their grain, pork, beef, &c. without the risk and 
expence of sending them to a distance for sale. 


— ——: => tm -. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
A Sketch of the Life of Victor Hugues. 


Victor Hugues, born at Marseilles, in. France, is about 
the middle age aud size, rather inclining to be lusty. His 
whole appearance is so expressive, that his most intimate 
and best friends dare not accost him without fear. His 
eavy, ordinary copntenance expresses the feelings of his 
soul. His round head is covered with sort, thick, black 
uair, which stands jn all directions, like the serpents of Eu- 
menides. In passion, which is his habitual fever, his large, 
thick lips, the seat of ill humour, make you not wish that he 
-hould open them to speak. His forehead, covered with 
wriakles, raises or lowers his heavy eyebrows upon his large, 

iollow, black eyes —His character is an incomprehensible 
mixture of good and evil. He is brave, but a lar to Excess ; 
érodl, yet Taig ; politick, imconsistent, and indiscrect ; 
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rash, but pusillanimous ; despotick and cringing; ambitious 
and crafty, sometimes loyal; his heart brings no one aficc- 
tion to maturity ; he carries every thing tu au excess ; al- 
though objects strike upon his soul like lightning, yet they 
leave a strong, marked, terrible rhs ression He recog- 
nizes merit, even at the very moment when he oppresses it ; 
he destroys a feeble enemy ; he respects, nay, fe: urs, a-cour- 
ageous adv ersary, even though he triumphs over him. Ven- 
gceance has made him many enemies. He*easily foresees, 
and provides for, emergencies ; ambition, avarice, the thirst 
of power, taviiish his virtues, influence all his thoughts, and 
identify themselves with his very existence. He loves no- 
thing, wishes for nothing, toils for nothing, but gold ; he 
sets so high a value on this metal, though he already has a- 
bundance, that he would wish the very air he breathes, the 
nourishment he takes, and the friends who visit him, were all 
composed of gold. ‘Phe small portions he has scattered at 
Cayenne, are like the acts of generosity of the Parnai,.o 
of Mithridates, scattering gold upon the plains of Cisica, to. 
dazzle and retard the conqueror. These great and varying 
passions are sustained by an indefatigable ardour 3, a:never- 
ceasing activity ; by enlightened views ; and means.always 
certain, whatsoever they may be. Neither guilt nor virtue 
hinders him from employing both one and the other to serve 
his purpose, though he well knows the differenge between 
them. Ever fearful of delay, he aiways lavs hold of the 
first favourable means which offer. He appears to hosour 
atheism, which, however, he only professes outwardly. 

He has a strong, sound, judgment ;. a most retentive me- 
mory ; he is a good practical seaman ; a severe administra- 
tor ; an equitable and e1 niightened judge, when he only lis- 
tens to his conscience and his understanding; am excellent 
man in any crisis of danger and of difficulty, when no great 
management is required. Although the inhabitants of Gua- 
daloupe and Rochefontaia reprcach him with abuses of pow- 
er, and revolutionary excesses, which decency and humanity 
shudder at, yet the English (and I have been a witness to 
tt) give the highest credit to his tacticks and his bravery. 

From a cabinboy Hugues became a pilot, and afterwards 
a baker at St. Domingo. At the first sopurrection of thar 
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colony he went over to France, and was elected a member 
of the popular society, and of the revolutionary tribunal, at 
Rochefort ; got himself to be appointed agent to Guada- 
loupe ; retook that island from the English, and, in all the 
Antilles, acquired the esteem of the English, and the exe- 

cration of the colonists. The stormy and unsettled times, 
in the midst of which he lived, has completely revolutionized 
his spirit, and a life of peace and tranquillity ts to him a sort 
of anticipated déath. 

His very name was dreaded through the colony ; his ar- 
rival was looked upon as_ the coming of a wild beast ; the 
sound of joy gave place to those of terrour and dismay. He 
was so well convinced of the odium which attended him, 
that when he was appointed to the command of Cayenne, 
he got a letter of recommendation from Yeannett, who suc- 
ceeded him at andaleupe, of which, on his arrival, he 
caused copies to be circulated in every district. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of it :— 

* Worthy inhabitants of Cayenne, lay aside your fears. I 
know thatcitizen Hugues appears terrible in your eyes ; he 
will restore happiness to your colony; he asks no more of 
fortune. He will cause you, by his clemency, to forget the 
miseries which Guadaloupe experienced under his govern- 
ment. It willbe his chief ambition to deserve your confi- 
dence and esteem.” 

Most people took this letterfor a piece of sarcastick irony, 
and very few, indeed, gave faith to it. 

His policy began to manifest itself on his arrival He per- 
mitted the banished deputies to visit the island of Cayenne, 
with proper passports—which was never done by former 
agents. He even visited theirhospitals. The government, 
he said, had ordered him to treat them with attention He 

raised those inhabitants who had done acts of kindness to 
them. He wished, he said, to restore peace and order. He 
made no change in the system of police, as left by Burine/— 
because the consular government had - appointed him 
provisionally. He paid off the debts of the colony, and cor- 
rected the errours of his predecessor. He gave balls and 
splendid entertainments. The troops which had disem- 
barked along with him were a mixture of deserters from all 
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nations—men ready to undertake any thing, if the thermo- 
meter of politicks should again descend to anarchy. When- 
ever prizes were brought in, he had their produce shared 
most equitably. He put the black soldiers on the same foot- 
ing as the white; new modelled their discipline, and brought 
them to perfection. Yet, notwithstanding all this, for the 
first six months he could gain no friends. He had even the 
precaution to get himself praised in some of the Paris jour- 
nals, that the colonists might see how he was respected in 
France. 

It would appear difficult to reconcile such rigorous mea- 
sures as he adopted, with the good he has done the colony ; 
and still less, with the praises which certain journals bestow 
upon him. He revived trade and commerce, by making 
himselfa merchant. He opened, in his own name,a mer- 
cantile concern, in which he sometimes figured as a merchant, 
and sometimes as an agent, to set what value he thought pro- 
per on the different articles. 

In the course of his long residence at Guadaloupe, he has 
amassed a considerable fortune. Some say he is not worth 
less than eighty, ora hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
most part of which, it 1s said, he has well secured ia America ; 
dreading, perhaps, were he to place it in France, some pre- 
text would soon be found to make him disgorge some of his 
ill-gotten wealth. 

Yet, in spite of his activity, he has experienced several 
losses. Famine has visited the colony no less than three 
times during his agency. He was never discuncerted. He 
caused the police to be observed with the utmost severity, 
and kept the negroes in subjection, more by the terrour of 
his name, than by his proclamations. 


—s4 CD 


ROSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


The following Jeu d’esprit appeared in England at the 
same time that Bosweli’s work was first published. Al!- 
though we profess ourselves to be admirers of a book, wor- 


L 


— 
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thy a place in the library of every friend to literature, vet we | 
must contess that the wit of the following criticism is genu- 

ine, and exhibits a broad. caricature of Boswell’s stile of nar- 

ration.. 


LESSON IN BIOGRAPHY; 
OR, 


HOW TQ WRITE THE LIFE OF ONE’S FRIEND 


(An Extract from the Lire OF -Dr. Pozz, in ten volumes, 
folio, written by Jamus Bozz, Esg. who ¥LOURISHED 
with hem near fifty years.) 


—WE dined at the chop-house.. Dr. Pozz was this day 
very imstructive.. We talked of books ; I mentioned the 
History of Tommy Trip—l said it was a great work.— 
Pozz. * Yes, Sir, it is a great work ; but, Sir, it is a great 
*“‘ work relatively ;. it was a great work to you when you 
‘was a little boy : but now, Sit, you are a great man, and 

‘Tommy Trip is a little boy.? .”” felt somewhat hurt at this 
comparison, and I believed he perceived it ;, for, as he was 
Squee: zing a lemon, he said, ** Never be affronted at a com- 

“parison. I have been compared to many things, but I 
** never was-affronted. No, Sir, 1f they would call me a dog, 

‘and you a canister ticd to my tail, L would not be af- 
. aed 2d.” 

Cheered by this kind mention of me, though im such. a 
sttuation, I asked him what he thought of a fricad of our’s, 
who was always makiag stiaeaiiiiiane ?—Pozz. ‘ Sir, that 
“ fellow has a simile for every thing but himself; I knew 
“him when he kept a shop ; he ge made money, Sir, and 
‘“ now he makes comparisons: Sir, he would say, that you 
‘“‘ and I were two figs stuck togethes ; two figs in ‘athicae. 
& Sir ; and then he: would laugh.”—-Bozz. “ But have not 
“some great writers determic ed that comparisons are now 
** and then odious ?’—Pozz. * No, Sir, not odious in them- 
*% selves, not odious as compartsons ; the fellows w ho Taake 
* hem are odious. The W higs make comparisons.”~ 
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We supped that evening at his house. I) shewed him 
some lines I had made upon a pair of breeches. —Pozz. 
«+ Sir, the ines are good ; but where could you find such a 
“ subject in your country ?”— Bozz.-“ Therefore it is a 
“ proof of invention, which is a characteristick of poetry.”— 
Pozz. “ Yes, Sir, but an invention which few of your coun- 
“ trymen can enjoy.” 1 reflected afterwards on the depth 
of this remark ; it affords a proof of that acuteness which he 
displays in every branch of literature. I asked him, if he 
approved of green spectacles '—Pozz. “ As to green spec- 
*‘ tacles, Sir, the question seems to be this: if I wore green 
= spectacles, i it would be because they assisted vision, or be- 
* cause [liked them. Wow, Sir, it aman tells me he does 
‘“‘ not like green spectacles, and that they hurt ‘his eyes, I 
*¢ would not compel him to wear them. No, Sir, I would 
*‘ dissuade him.” A few months after I consulted him a- 
gain on this subject, and he honoured me with a letter, in 
which he gives the same opinion. It will ‘be found in its 
proper place, vol. 6, p 2789. I have thought much on this 
subject, and must confess, that in-such matters a man ought 
to be a free moral agent. 

Next day I left town, and was absent for six veseelies three 
days, and seven hours, as I find by a memorandum in my 
journal. In this time I had only one letter from him, which 
is as follows « 


To James Bozz, £sq. 


“ Dear Sir, 
“ My bowels have been very bad. Pray buy fer me 
“ some Turkey rhubarb, and bring with you a copy of your 
“ Tour. 
“ Write me soon, and write me often. 
« [ am, dear Sir, 
“ Your’s, affectionatelv, 


“SAM. POZZ.” 


It would have been unpardonable to have omitted a letter 
like this, in which we see so much of his great and illumi- 
nated mind. On iy retutn to town, we met again at the 
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chop-house. We had much conversation to-day : his wit 
flashed like lightning ; indeed, there is not one hour of my 
present life in which I do not profit by some of his valuable 
communications. 

We talked of wend. I said I knew many persons much 
distressed with that complaint.—Pozz *‘ Yes, Sir, when 
* confined, when pent-up.” I said I did not know that, but 
I questioned if the Romans ever knew it.—Pozz. * Yes, 
* Sir, the Romans kuew it.”—Bozz, “ Livy does not men- 
“tion it.’——Pozz. * No. Sir, Livy wrote History. Livy 
“+ was not writing the Life of a Friend.” 

On medical subjects | his knowledge was immense. He 
told me of a friend of our’s who bed just been attacked by a 
most dreadful complaint ; he had entirely lost the use of 
his limbs, so that he could neither stand nor walk, unless 
supported : his speech was quite gone; his eyes were much 
swollen, and every vein distended, yet his face was rather 
pale, and his extremities cold ; his pulse beat 160 in a mi- 
nute. I said, with tenderness, that I would go and see 
him ; and said I, “ Sir. I will take Dr. Bolus with me ”— 
Pozz “ No, Sir, don’t go.” I wasstartled, for I knew his 
compassionate heart, and earnestly asked why *--Pozz. 
Sir, you don’t know his disorder.”—Bozz. “ Pray what 
is it?”—Pozz, Sir, the man is dead drunk!” This expla- 
nation threw me into a violent fit of laughter, io which he 
joined me, rolling about as he used to do when he enjoyed 
a joke; but he afterwards checked me.—Pozz. “ Sir, you 
“ ought not to laugh at what Isaid. Sir, he who laughs at 
** what another man says, will soon learn to laugh at that 
‘other mau. Sir, vou should laugh only at your own 
* jokes ; youshould laugh seldom ” 

We talked of a friend of our’s who was a very violent po- 
litician. I said I did not like his company.—Pozz, '“ No, 
Sir, he is not healthy ; he is sore, Sir; his mind is ulcerat- 
“ ed ; he has apolitical whitlow ; Sir, you cannot touch him 
“ without givirg him pain Sir, I would not talk politicks 
‘ with that man; I would talk of cabbage and pease ; Sir, 
‘ [ would ask hiny how he got his cora in, and whether his 
‘\ wife was with child ; but I would not talk politicks.”— 
Bozz. “But perhaps, Sir, he would talk of nothing else.’ 
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Pozz “ Then, Sir, itis plain what he would do.” . On my 
very earnestly inquiring what that was, Dr. Pozz answered, 
“ Siry be would let it alone.” 

I mentioned a tradesman whohad lately set up his coach— 
Pozz. * He is right, Sir ; a man wno would go on swim- 
“ mingly cannot get too soon off his legs. ‘That man keeps 
“his coach ; now, Sir, a coach is better than a chaise, Sir, 
“it is better than a chariot.”"—Bozz. “ Why, Sir :”-—Pozz. 
“ Sir, it will hold more.” I begged he would repeat this, 
that I might remember it, and he complied with great good 
hamour. “ Dr. Pozz,” said I, “ you ought to keep a coach,” 
Pozz. * Yes, Sir, Lought.’ '—Bozz. * But you do not, and 
that has often sur prised me.”—Pozz. ‘ Surprised } you! 
“ There, Sir, is another prejudice of absurdity. Sir, you 
“ ought to be surprised at nothing. A man that has lived 
“ half your days, ought to be above all surprise. Sir, itis a 

" rule with me never to be surprised. It is mere ignorance, 

' you cannot guess whv I donot keep a coach, and you are 

‘surprised. Now, Sir, if you did know, you ‘would not be 
: 2 ene —I said tenderly, “I hope my dear Sir, you 
will let me know before I leave town.”—Pozz. " Yes, 
“Sir, you shall know now. You skall not go to Mr, Wil- 
“kins, and to Mr. Jenkins, and to Mr. Stubbs, and say, 

‘why does not Pozz keep a coach ? I will tell you myself 
‘« Sir, I can’t afford it.” 

We talked of drinking. I asked him whether, in the 
course of his long and valuable life,-he had not known some 
men who drank more than they could bear ‘/—Pozz. * Yes 
‘Sir; and then Sir, nobody could bear them. A man who 
“is drunk, Sir, is a very. foolish fellow.”—Bozz. * But, 
“ Sir, as the poet says, * he is devoid of all care.”—Pozz. 
“Yes, Sir, he cares for nobody ; he has none of the cares 
* of life ; he cannot be a merchant, Sir, for he cannot write 
‘his name ; he cannot be a politician, Sir, for he cannot 
‘* talk ; he cannot be an artist, Sir, for he cannot see ; and 
‘yet, Sir, there is science in drinking ”—Bozz. “ I suppose 

‘you mean ‘hat a man ought to know what he drinks.” —~ 
a ‘* No, Sir, to know what one drinks is nothing ; but 
“ the science consists of three parts. Now, Sir, were Ito 
‘drink wine, I should wish to know them all; I shonid 
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** wish to know when I had too little, when I had enough, 
** and when I had too much. ‘There is our friend * ¥* * *, 
‘(mentioning a gentleman of our acquaintance) he knows 
** when he has too little, and when he has too much, but he 
“knows not when he has enough. Now, Sir, that is the 
*« science of drinking, to know when one has enough.” 

We talked this day on avariety of topicks, but I find very 
few memorandums in my journal. On small beer, he said 
it was flatulent liquor. He disapproved of those who deny 
the utility of absolute power ; and seemed to be offended 
with a friend of our’s, who would always have his egg: 
poached. Sign-posts, he observed, had degenerated within 
his memory ; and he particularly found fault with the moral 
ofthe Beggars Qpera { endeavoured to defend a work 
which had afforded me so much pleasure, but could not 
master that strengh of mind with which he argued ; and it 
was with great satisfaction that he communicated to me af- 
terwards a method of curing corns by applying a piece of 


. oiled silk. In the early history of the world he preferred 


Sir [Isaac Newton’s Chronology ; but as they gave employ- 
ment to useful artisans, he did not dislike the large buckles 
then coming into use. 

Next day we dined at the Mitre. I mentioned spirits.— 
Pozz. “ Sir, there is as much evidence for the existence oi 
** spirits as against it. You may not believe it, but you can- 
not deny it.” [told him that my great grandmother once 
saw a spirit. He asked me to relate it, which I did very 
minutely , while he listened with profound attention. When 
I mentioned that the spirit once appeared in the shape of a 
shoulder of mutton, and another time in that of a tea-pot, he 
interrupted me :—Pozz. “ There, Sir, 1 is the point ; ; the 
« evidence is good, but the scheme is defective in consis- 
* tency. Wecannot deny that the spirit appeared in these 
“ shapes ; ; but then we cannot reconcile them. What has 
«¢ a tea-pot to do with a shoulder of mutton? Neither is it 
“ terrifick object. There is nothing contemporaneous. Sir, 
** these are objects which are not seen at the same time, nor 
** in the same place.”—Bozz. * I think, Sir, that old we: 
“men in general are used to see ghosts "—Pozz. “ Yes, 
* Sir, and their conversatian full of the subject ; I would 
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‘‘ have an old woman to record such conversations ; their 
 Joquacity tends to minuteness.” 

We talked of a person who had a very bad character.— 
Pozz. * Sir, he is a scouadrel —Boze. “ 5 hate a scoun- 
« drel,’ '—Pozz. « There you are wrong ;. don't irate scoun- 
« drels. Scoundrels, Sir, are useful; there are many things 
« we cannot do without scoundrels. E would not chuse to 
“keep company with scoundrels, but something may be got 
“ from them.”——Boz~. ‘ Are not scoundrels generally 
* fools ?”"—Pozz. “ No, Sir, they are not. A scoundreb 
* must be a clever fellow; he must know many things of 
““ which a fool is ignorant. Any man may be a fock k 
" think a good book might be made out of scoundrels. 
‘would have a Biographia Flagitiosa, the Lives of Eminent 
“ Scoundrels, from the earliest accounts to the present day.” 
I mentioned hanging ; [ thought ita very aukward situa- 
vion.—Pozz. ** No, Sir, hanging is not an aukward situa- 
‘tion; itis proper, Sir, that a man. whose actions tend to- 
" wards flagitious obliquity, should appear perpendicular at 
* last.” I told him that I had lately been in company with 
some gentlemen, every one of whom could recollect-some 
friend or other who had been hanged.—Pozz. ‘ Yes, Sir, 
* that is the easiest way. We know those who have'been 
“hanged ; we can recollect that; but we cannot sumber 


« those who deserve it ; it would not be decorous, Sir, in 2 


“mixed company. No, Sir, that is one of the few things 
“ which we are compelled to thing.” 


[Our regard for literary property prevents our making + 
larger extract from the above important work. We have, 
however, we hope, given such passages as will tend to im~ 
press our readers with an high idea of this vast undertz. 
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INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 


THE late John Barlow Esq. of Rhodes, near Middleton, 
Lancashire, had a fme Newloundland dog in his keeping, 

which, tor many years was a domestick in the family ; the 
guardian of their property, and the constant companion of 
his master. The general hour of Mr. B’s retura in the 
evening, was kiown to 725s, who, on some occasions, was 
not permitted to accompany bis ma ster, yet as soon as the 
«lock had struck nine, the anxious animal wile no longer 
be confined, nor indulge himself on a warm hearth, but go 
in search of his master, and seldom failed to find, and to 
conduct his charge back one or two miles onthe road. On 
week days, nothing was so gratifying to this sensible brute, 
as a walk with some of the family ; particularly with Mr. 
Barlow. But, on Sundays, Zoss knew his place, as well as 
the day. No Artifice or temptation could then induce him 
to leave the house. His business was to guard the premises 
in the absence of the family ; whether at home or abroad, 
by might or by day, the protection of Toss was considered as 
equal to aguard of armed’ men. Once, when Mr. Barlow’s 
maid was sent on an important errand, late in the evening, 
she was attacked by two brutal wretches, who might have 
accomplished their horrid purposes, had not Toss immedi- 
ately seized one of the rufians, and held him in extreme 
torture, till the other offered to desist from rifling the young 
woman, provided she would rescue his accomplice, by calling 
off the dog; which she did, aad sg, through the courage 
and fidelity of her canine friend, she escaped whatever wick- 
edness the villains had concerted. 

The fondness and affection of this animal for his master, 


was aimost Gnparelicied Ii, in Mr. B’s absence, any of 


the family would say: “ Joss, your master is coming,’ he 
would immediately : wbandon cven a delicate bone, ia hopes 
to meet him ; aud if, atthe time, he found himself cheated 
or deceived, he would growl, and show by his looks, that he 
was affronted. During ofr. Lariow’slast sic KAeS%y the faith- 
ful creature could not be prevailed on to quit the bed-side ; 


and when he saw the cofia, which contaimed the remainsoot. 


his beloved master, taken out of the house tobe put into the 
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hearse, his grief was inconsolable. This he manifested by : 
howling, and by every sign of real grief. After this, Toss on 
could never be so far deceived, as to be prevailed on to go 4 
and seek his master ; and when told that he was coming, or , 
desired to go and meet him, he would gently move his 
head, and, with a melancholy, significant look, silently re- * 
rove his deceivers. Toss never overcome this shock. The : 
rest of his short and disconsolate life was spent in going the , 
same rounds, in the neighbourhood, he had, in happier days 
so frequently trod with his master, when, as it is supposed, z, 
fand as I firmly believe) grief put an end to his existence. 













IRISH BARB 





ANECDOTES OF THE 





CAROLAN. 






From Carr’s Stranger in Ireland. 





E This poct was born in the year 1670 ‘n the village of ba 
Nodder, in the county of Westmeath ; he was deprived of i 
sight at an early period: “My eyes” he used pleasantly t» 
. say, “are transplanted into my ears.” Several years afters cf 
; he had lost his sight, he fellin love witha Miss Bridget 
; Cruise, who refused him her hand: he. made sweet verses 
, upon her, upon which Mr. Walker elegantly compares him i 
to Apollo, who, when he caught at the nymph, filled his of 
arms with bays. A very extraordinary effect of his passion $. 
: for this lady is mentioned by Mr. O‘tConnor. Upon his 
: returning on shore. from St. Patrick’s Purgatorv, a cave ig 
: in an island in Lough Dearg, ia the county cf Donnegal, A 
| where he had been on a pilgrimage, he found several pilgrims ¥ 
waiting the arrival of the boat which had conveyed him to .* 















the object of his devotion: in assisting some of those tra- et 
vellers to get on board, he chanced to take a lady’s hand, a, 
and instantly exclaimed, “ By the hand of my gossip this ts a 





the hand of Bridget Cruise :” his feeling was faihful: the 
M 
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being whom he touched was the object of’ his earliest love, 
He was said to have been a genuine representative of the 
ancient bard, with a great share of Anacreontie spirit in his 
compositions. In his wanderings from house to house, 
where he always received a cordial welcome, he composed 
those airs, which are justly, the delight of his countrymen. 
Carolan, at an early period of life contracted a fondness for 
Irish wine, that is, whiskey and other spiritous liquors, from 
which being interdicted by his physician, he sunk into a 
profound melancholy. Passing one day by a grocer’s shop 
where whiskey was sold, after six weeks abstinence from 
his favourite indulgence, he told the young man who stood 
behind the counter, to bring a measure of his favourite li- 
quor, and declared that he only wished to smell it: the. 
fumes ascended to his brain, and all his genius and animal 
spirits revived. He again drank the forbidden draught, and 
composed one of the sweetestof his songs, in that state, 
which he has so finely described in his “ Receipt,” when 


* Sense feels no pain, and mind uo care.” 


His wit was very ready and forcible. Being upon a visit 


with a parsimonious lady, as he sat one day playing upon his 
harp, he heard the Butler, whose name was O*F linn, unlock. 
the.cellar door, upon which he followed him, and requested 
a. eup of beer ; the fellow refused, and thrust him rudely 
from thé cellar, upon which he composed the following se- 
vere epigram ; . 


“ What pity hells gates are not kept by O*Flinn : 
** So surly a dog would let nobody in.” 


So expressive was the ear of Carolan, that he laid a wager 
with a celebrated Italian performer, upon a visit to lord Mayoy 
that he would follow him in any piece he played, and that 
he would afterwards play a voluntary, in which the foreign- 
. ‘er should not be able to follow him: the offer was accepted, 
and Carolan was victorious. Thé celebrated Geminiani 
pronounced Carolan to be a wonderful musical genius. 
Soon after the death of his wife, to whom he was ardently 
attached, he followed her to the grave in March 1738, in the 
Sixty-eighth year of his age. 
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For the Huntingdon Literary Museum. 
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MY TABLETS, No.. 2, . 
“ Fetch me my Tablets hither.” 


REVENGE. 


ON COINING WORDS. 


IN various conversations with gentlemen well versed in 
Polite Literature, I have often heard words, which by them 
were termed americanisms, examined with strictness, and 
commented upon with severity. Many of those words were 
in themselves unexceptionable, but no Orthoepist of ‘the 
English nation had given them a place in hiswork. When I 
use the term unexceptionable, I mean, that they conveyed a 
definite idea, not to be mistaken. The advocates for their 
use, would constantly advance, that although they were new 
to the classical ear of a student, who looked upon ‘Johnson, 
and Walker, as his infallible guides through the mazy path 
of english letters, yet in all cases they were useful, and in 
some absolutely necessary. Their opponents built their ar- 
guments on the basis, that they are not to be found in any 
english Dictionary, and consequently are the spurious coin- 
age of America. Let us endeavour to examine to what ex- 
tent we have the liberty of coining words, adequate to the 
meaning which we intend should be conveyed. 

Language was first invented, to convey ideas from man, 
to his tellow creature. In process of time, new objects re- 
‘quired new words, ideas became more refined, and conse- 
quently demanded an extension of language; and that lar- 
guage made an equal progression, in proportion with the 
expansion of science, and the diffusion of knowledge 
throughout the whole human race. If therefore, (and it 
cannot be denied) we once possessed the liberty of coining 
new words to represent our ideas, by what means, and for 
what reason, have we been deprived of that right? surely 
it will not be advanced, that our language is at its acme, 
and that no more new words are necessary, as the point 
of perfection is gained! the suggestion, that as we have 
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obtained our language from England, and as no lexicog- 
rapher of that country had thought proper to mention the 
words in question, therefore those w ords must be incorrect, 
is'in itself trifling, and unavailing. Our european ancestors 
have within the last century introduced amongst themselves 
many new words, unknown to their early writers, and why 
may not we be allowed to use the same freedom? the lan- 
guage of Chaucer, and Spencer is now unintelligible with- 
ou: the aid of a glossary, and many of the words are en- 
tirely obsolete If then so great a change has taken place 
since their time, not only in the orthography, but ia rejec- 
ting words of which they made use, and in adopting others 
of which they were ignorant, surely the right of introducing 
appropriate werds, will be granted, although the privilege of 
Fejecting may now be denied. Let me be understood by 
appropriate words to mean those, which will at once convey 
the intended signification, and at the same time be so re- 
ceived by all. I am -not an advocate for the use of those 
words coming under the denomination of provincialisms. 
Under the former head may be classed the american. verb 
to progress, the substantives ensigncy, and ziliteracy,and many 
others, introduced’ by Walker alone, which I think from 
their usefulness, ought to be universally adopted. Under 
the latter head, I need only mention one verb, tote, to carry; 
this and similar expressions carry conviction of their impro- 
prietyy Withrespect tothe introduction of new words I 
will-quote a remark of Walker, whose work unquestiona- 
bly is the standard of the English language at present, under 
the word zl/teracy. 

-# Pn nothing is the old english proverb, store zs no sore, bet- 
ter verified than in words. Poetry will find employmentfor a 
thousand’ words not used in prose, and a nice discernment 
will scarcely find any words entirely useless, that are not 
quite obsolete.” Perhaps the following note of the Rev and 
learned Wm Beloe, on one of the lost chapters of Aulus 
Gellius, may afford additional strength to the position for 
which I contend. “ In every language new words are con- 
tinually introduced, which rejected at first by the learned as 
Vicious, or inelegant, become finally sanctified by use, and 
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in time quoted as authority for the very language, which 
they were at first imagined to debase ?.” 


HOLY ROOD-HOUSE. 


The palace of Hclyrood-house, by an assignment of the 
British government, has become the dwelling place of the 
unfortunate family of the late Lewis XVI of France. On 
the abdication of James If. the race of the Stuarts found an 
asylum in the palaces of the rulers of the French nation. 
Sir John Carr, well observes in his late Tour Through 
Scotland, “ What singular events occur in the history of 
princes, as well as of humble beings. The fugitive family 
of the last king of France find a sanctuary in the palace of 
the Stuarts, who, in ¢hezr misery and exile, received conso- 
lation, and support from the house of the Bourbons.” 


BEATTIE 'S MINSTREL. 


I often read the simple tale of Edwin, and always with 
new emotions of pleasure, and admiration. It is a poem 
breathing all the spirit and inspiration of the matured genius 
of which it professes to depict and develope the progress. 
The enthusiastick admirer of nature, will peruse, it with de- 
light: the moralist will discover beautiful, and commanding 
incentives to virtue ; and let the being who is miserable 
énough to doubt his future existence, and deny the truth of 
the immortality of the soul, read the following extract, and 
confess his conviction. | 


esses’? Let those deplore their doom, 

“ Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn. 

* But lofty souls, who look beyond the tomb, 

* Can smile at Fate, and wonder how they mourn. 
“ Shall spring to. these sad scenes no more return ? 
“ Is yonder wave the sun’s eternal bed ? 

* Soon shall the orient with new lustre burn, 

* And spring shall soon her vital influence shed, 


* Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 
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“ Shall I be lett forgotten in the dust, 
““ When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive : 
® Shall nature’s voice, to man alone unjust, 
** Bid him, though doom’d to perish, hope to live? 
“ Ts it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 
“ With disappointment, penury, and pain ! 
* No: Heaven’s immortal spring shall yet arrive ; 
** And man’s majestick beauty bloom again, 
** Bright thro’ th’ eternal year of love’s triumphant 
reign.” 


LEVITY. 
RITERARY ARTICLE: 
dn the manner of a Critical Review. 


“The last dying Speech and Confession, Birth, Parentage, 
and Education, Life, Character, and Behaviour, of the 
noted Bob Booty, alias Bloody Bob, who was executed 
this morning at Tyburn. To which is added a Copy of a 
Letter, which he sent to his Wife the night before his ex- 
ecution.—Single sheet, folio, price one half-penny. Print- 
ed for, and sold by the Street Booksellers in London and 
Westmirster. 


THIS elegant little work is adorned with a beautiful 
wooden frontispiece, representing the fatal catastrophe in 
Chiario Oscuro. The drapery in particular of the Ordinary 
of Newgate’s gown, is admirable. 

The author very finely observes, in his moral introduc- 
tion to this work, that “the pitcher, that goes often to the 
well, will: be broke at last;” and concludes with this noble 
reflection, “* He who is born to be hanged, will never be’ 
drowned.” This however, is not always true : for the hogs 
that were drowned in the inundation at Chelmsford some 
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years ago, were afterwards hung up, and; we are told, made § 
excellent bacon. a 

This little history may be compared to a regular drama, 
in which is observed a beginning’, a middle and an end. Our 
hero, it seems, was born of parents,—that is the beginning; 
he was seduced by lewd women,—that is the middle ; he 
was hanged,—that is the end. 

His dying speech is a master-piece of oratory, and we cane 
not help suspecting, that some parts of it must have been dic- 
tated by the Ordinary himself ; particularly the conclusion, 
in which the good people are so pathetically advised to take 
warning by his untimely end, and not to go on Sundays toa 
church with a chimney in 2t. 

The letter to his wife is so very affecting, that we shalt e 
take the liberty of transcribing the whole of it, for the en et 
tertainment of our readers. Sy 
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My dearest Wife, ee 


ASI am. going to launch into eternity, I hope you will 
forgive your unhappy, who has been a most undutiful hus- 
band to you and your pore children. Pray, God bless us 
all, and our children after us, as long as we live my 
dearest wife, don’t be saduced by bad women, which sar- 
tinly brings a man to destruction at last—The Lord have 
marcy upon my pore sowle,—my fiends I hope, will take 
my body. So no more at presant from 

Your luving husband tell death, 
Condemd Ole, Septe 19, Rosert Booty. 
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IN'FELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY, 


Last Saturday night was broke open a barber’s shop, whea = 
the villains had the audacity to steal therefrom, the rector’ x 
of the parish’s wig: by which means, the parishioners were } 
deprived of hearing an excellent sermon from it the next i . 
Mernmiog.. 5 
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This morning about ten o’clock, was hanged pursuant to 
it’s sentence, a fine fat haunch of venison. It is to hang a 
fortnight, and then to be eaten by the overseers of 
parish, for the benefit of the poor. 





eee 


We hear that the commissioners of a certainturnpike have 
made a-way with the money which they have collected 


To-morrow the noted Filch will set out upon his travels 
into foreign parts. 


The same day Sob Baoty, alias Bloody Bob, will pay a 
visit to fohn Ketch, Esq. at Tyburn, where he will make 
but a short stay, and afterwards proceed to his country sea 
on Hounslow-Heath, where he will reside as long as the 
weather will permit. | 





ANECDOTES. 
A Gascon officer, who had served under Henry IV. 


without receiving any pay for a considerable time, came to 
the king and confidently said to him “Sir, three words 
with your majesty, money or discharge.” “ Four with you,” 
answered his majesty, * Neither one nor other.” 


A good friar preaching upon the power of God, said, he 
had created nothing but what was perfect in its kind, A 
hunch-back wag waiting for him at the door, said, “ Father, 

I thank you for your sermon: but do you really think thar 4 
I, for iustance, am perfect in my kind!” “ Yes,” said the 
father gravely, “ a very perfect hunch-back, surely.” 


Serjeant Maynard, an eminent counsellor of the last cen- 
tury, waiting, with the body of the law, upon the prince of 
Orange (afterwards king William) at his arrival in London, 
the prince took notice of his great age, the serjeant. then be- 
ing near ninety. “Sir,” said he, “you have outlived all 
the men of the law of your younger years. “I should have 
outlived even the law itself,” replied the serjeant, if your 
highness had not come over.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. * 
P THE BURNING TOWER. : 
a 
; & BY J. N. BARKER. + 
eS. 
} THE dwarf upon the battlement, + 
3 Gan cheerly wind his horn, - 
| As down the steep, and craggy cliff, ee 
He saw the warriors turn. | 


A merry blast the warder blew, Pa: 
For soon, his Lord he spied, 
And open at the Earls approach, 
His castle gates flew wide. 


‘Was never a baron in the land, 
Could with Earl Bodewin vie, 
For valiant feats of hardihood, 
/ Or knightly courtesy. 


He comes from holy Palestine, - 
In lusty manhoods pride, 

Where oft, with cruel Moorish blood 
His falchion has been died. 


ea St fall 
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The Earl is in his castle hall, 
He’s at the festive board ; 
His warricr guests in jovial trim 

Surround the generous Lord. 
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And who are those in vestments bright 
With choicer honours grac’d ; 

That lovely dame, and warlike knight, 
Who near the Earl are plac’d? 


i Ae 
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A kinsman good Earl Bodewin has, “ 
Sir Raoric ts his name : 
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Whose rugged breast, did never fear, 
Ne gentle Pity tame. 


And Zadais Earl Bodewin’s wife, 
A Moorish dame was she ; 

Who ’neath his sword in Palestine, 
Had bent the captive knee. 


She turned unto the christian faith, 
The blessed cross she kiss’t ; 

And Bodewin made the captive Moor 
Sole monarch of his breast. 


Her locks were of the raven die, 
Her eye could love-fire dart ; 

Au . ngel dwelt in Zada’s face, 
A fiend dw elt in her heart. 


For ere they'd journey’d to that spot 
Where Bodewin’s castle stood, 

Her honour, she’d to Ruric sold, 
For gentle Bodewin’s blood. 


And this is she, and this is he, 
With choicer honours graced ; 
That lovely dame, and warlike knight, 
Who near the Earl are placed. 


“ Now fill the goblet—fill it high !” 
The gallant Baron cries ; 
“ Our warrings done—welcome, Sir Knights, 
Lay, mirth, and revelries! 


“ Strike minstrel, loudly strike your strings, 
Shake with your s.r. n the wall ! 
‘* Welcome my ove, anc these christian knights 
‘To Bodewin castle hall. ’ 
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The minstrel loudly struck the strings, 
Trembled the massy wall, 

And welcome was the company 
To Bodewin’s castle hall. 


And onward, till the dawn of day, 
‘I'he merry minstrels sing ; 

Nor till the blushing morn did peer, 
Had ceased the banquetting. 


But now, upon the waters green, 
The bright beams gaily dance ; 

The war steeds gallantly bestrid, 
Beneath their masters prance. 


And when the gorgeous sun had gilt 
With glowing gold, the plain, 

Through the gate, and o’er the moat, 
Hath pass’d the warrior train. 


The night is dark! the wind is high! 
Death-chilly is the air ! 

The Sun hath left the sky alone, 
Ne moon, ne star is there. 


Earl Bodewin heard the night-bird scream 
In chamber where he lay ; 

He heard, but felt no terrour then— 
Yet, Bodewin he did pray ! 


Earl Bodewin is asleep—and hark ! 
The fell Sir Ruric’s tread !— 

Thrice did the boding raven scream, 
Earl Bodewin he is dead! 


Sir Ruric is the castle’s Lord, 

His vassals homage pay ; 
Wide spreading round, the fair domain, 
Bends to his haughty sway. 
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And_now has come the appointed time, 
He would the dame espouse ; . 

The priest is done—the banquets spread, 
The guests ’gin to carouse. 


The bride has left the banquet beard, 
And gain’d the bridal bed, 

“ Hence boding terrours !” Zada cried, 
“© What fear I from the dead ?” 


Sir Ruric he has risen up, 
Has drained his goblet dry ; 

A farewell health to his merry guests, 
Ere he to her chamber hie. 


The lustful groom has tripp’d up stairs, 
He has paced the gallery floor— 

And has gained, with his hot blood boiling high, 
The chamber of the Moor. 


Then first the icy hand of Fear 
O’er stern Sir Ruric fell— 

Strange dread he felt, and he paused till he’d told 
The last beat of the midnight bell. 


But he heard the guests laugh loud below, 
And that dread he feltno more, 

His hot blood urged him furious on, 
And he burst the chamber door. 


His hot blood urged him furious on 
And wide the door he threw— 

Holy Virgin! then what a ghastly sight 
Did the wretched Ruric view ! 


It paled his cheek—it stopt his breath, 
Bid his eyes from their sockets start; 

Furn’d his limbs to stone, and his boiling blood 
It froze to ice at his heart. 
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The murdered Earl—a grimly sprize 
Did there in the chamber stand, 
And a dim blue light, a fiendish light 

He held in his spectre hand. 


Deep in his throat was the ghastly wound 
The cruel Ruric gave, 

And fill’ was that deep gaping wound 
With death dust from the grave. 


His glazed eye, with ahorrid glare 
Was bent on the guilty groom ; 

With its ghastly glare it held him there 
Fix’d in that dreadful room ; 

it held him there, with its ghastly glare 
And he read in it his doom. 


Forward one step, the spectre moved, 
Sir Ruric could not flee— 


Another step towards the *tranced knight, 
Ne speak, ne move could he. 


Onward still came the sprite so grim 
With a third and a dreadful stride, 

Aad his clay cold hand graspt the hand of the knight 
As it hung like lead by his side. 


*T was then Sir Ruric frantic grew, 
And he uttered a fearful sound ; 

Twas a hellish shriek, like the mandrakes shrick 
When pluck’d from the baned ground ! 


To the nuptial bed where Zada dead, 
Did lay a rueful sight ; 

The spectre Earl with a furious whirl 
Has brought the hapless knight. 


At each end of the bed, at the foot, at the head, 
And around on either side, 
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Four black fiends throng, and the nuptial song . 
They howl as about they glide. 


Bride, receive thy groom, cried the dead Torchman; 
Groom, caress thy bride so fair, 

And as with unholy fire ye burned, 
Burn ever, hellish pair ! 


The fiends who glide round the groom and bride, 
Who sing a song so dire, 


O’er the bride and groom—O dreadful doom! 
Have spread a sheet of fire. 


The revellers heard as they sat below 
Sir Ruric’s shriek so loud, . 

They know his voice, so full of woe, 
And up to the tower they croud. 


They saw the sprite and the nuptial light, 
They saw the burning bed, 

And the black fiends four, who yell and roar, 
As they glide around the dead. 


In wild dismay the wedding guests, 
Quick fled the haunted tower, 

And never a mortal foot has trod 
In the castle since that hour. 


The castle walls are crumbled down 
Tieir ruins fill the plain ; 

All is down but that dreadful tower, 
But that doth still remain. 


And every year, on a certain night, 
At the dreary midnight hour, 

A loud shriek comes from that antique place, 
And it seems a burning Tower. 
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Tis said that there, the guilty pair, 
At their nuptial night’s return, 

In the bed of fire, with torment dire, 
Forever more will burn ; 

Until Time’s breath in the blasted heath 
The Tower to dust shall tura. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY 
ON HER BIRTH DAY. 


BY WILLIAM R. SMITH. 


Time’s swiftly running glass at length has sped, 
And blushing eighteen lights upon thy head ; 
Thy youthful charms evince in early hour, 

The budding beauty of a future flow’r. 

When thrice thy present years Time will have told, 
And e’en thy friends pronounce thee growing old, 
Then though the roses of thy cheeks be flown, 
And all the graces of thy youth be gone, 

Thou still shalt please ; thy tender loving heart 
Shall shine alone, when fleeting charms depart. 
As when the Sun his drooping spiendour laves 
At time of eve, beneath the western waves, 

And though his glory sinks conceal’d from view, 
His mid-day beams absorpt in twilight dew, 

Yet still the welkin streak’d with gold remains, 
And ev’ry cloud his brilliant tinge retains ; 

So thy affection shall in life’s last stage 

Charm, when thy Sun of beauty sets in age. 
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EPIGRAM. 


Says Ned to Pat, * this stove is good, 
“ It saves to me one half my wood.” 
Pat soon replies, “ 1f that be true, 
“You'd save the whole by keeping tivo.” 
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LINES 
WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF THE SCHUYLKILU: 


Here on romantick Schuytkill’s height, 
With nature’s beauties full in sight, 

I love to view the landscape round ; 
To walk beneath the spreading treés ; 
To listen to the gentle breeze, 

To hear the water’s murm’ring sound 


The varied scene sweet transport yields ;/ 
The waving woods ; the cultured fields ; 
The happy farmer’s humble cot : 
Whilst here and there the wand’ring eye, 
Doth some more lofty dome espy, 
Which shows the owner’s wealthier lot. 


Could I, remote from noise and strife, 
In happy ease here spend my life, 
With some lov’d partner of my Joy ; 
Gay fancy to my mind would bring 
The times Arcadian muses sing 
OF heart-felt bliss without alloy. 


When rising Sol leads on the day, 
Pd wander cit with spirits gay, 
The green trees and the rocks among 
r , ' 
Would hear the warblers of the grove, 
Relate their tender tales of love, 
dr sweetly chaunt their matin song. 


With rural sports, with rural ease, 

With faithful friends who'd try to please, 
Cheerily down life’s hill i'd go: 

Unceasing joy would fill my breast, 

Tu hope resign’d. I'd sink to rest, 
When nature’s stream should ccase to flow. 
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